Oxford and its Story

country people, who were then gathered in innumerable
multitudes, might suddenly break in upon their rear in an
hostile manner and assist the townsmen who were now
ready prepared in battle array, and armed with their targets
also) they fought with them and defended themselves till
after Vesper tide; a little after which time, entered into the
town by the west gate about two thousand countrymen,
with a black dismal flag, erect and displayed. Of which
the scholars having notice, and being unable to resist so
great and fierce a company, they withdrew themselves to
their lodgings: but the townsmen finding no scholars in
the streets to make any opposition, pursued them, and that
day they broke opeu five inns or hostels of scholars with fire
and sword. Such scholars as they found in the said halls or
inns they killed or maimed, or grievously wounded. Their
books and all their goods which they could find, they spoiled,
plundered and carried away. All their victuals, wine and
other drink they poured out; their bread, fish, &c. they trod
under foot. After this the night came on and the conflict
ceased for that day, and the same even public proclamation
was made in Oxen, in the King's name,{that no man should
injure the scholars or their goods under pain of forfeiture/

"The next day being Thursday (after the Chancellor and
some principal persons of the University were set out
towards Woodstock to the King, who had sent for them
thither) no one scholar or scholar's servant so much as
appearing out of their houses with any intention to harm
the townsmen, or offer any injury to them (as they them-
selves confessed) yet the said townsmen about sun rising,
having rung out their bell, assembled themselves together
in a numberless multitude, desiring to heap mischief upon
mischief, and to perfect by a more terrible conclusion that
wicked enterprize which they had begun. This being done,
they with hideous noises and clamours came and invaded
the scholars' houses in a wretchless sort, which they forced
open with iron bars and other engines; and entering into
them, those that resisted and stood upon their defence
(particularly some chaplains) they killed or else in a
grievous sort maimed. Some innocent wretches, after they
had killed, they scornfully cast into houses of easement,
others they buried in dunghills, and some they let lie above
ground. The crowns of some chaplains, viz. all the skin so
far as the tonsure went, rhese diabolical imps flayed off in
scorn of their clergy. Divers others whom they had mortally
wounded, they haled to prison, carrying their entrails in
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